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SKI RAMA KRISHNA’S TEACUMtS’S. 



BOOK-LEARNING AND IliCliEST ICNOWL XX>0£ 



IN the Hindu almanac, it is mentioned 

that on a particular day there will be twenty 

Adds ( measure of capacity) of rain-water; 

But you will not be aide to squeeze out of 
the almanac a single drop ! 

Our so-called Pandits will talk bigs They 

Will talk of.Brahtnan, God, the Absolute, of 

Jnana-Yoga, philosophy, ontology, and the 

rest. But there are very few that have 

realised the things they talk about. They are 
dry and hard, and good for nothing. 

Tiie Par&vidya or Highest Learning, is that by 

which God is known. All else, the Siiastras, 

philosophy, logic, grammar, &c., as such, only 

load and puzzle the mind. They are good 

only when they lead to the Highest Learning. 

ALL that can be learned bv going through 

^ o o i) 

tW whole of the Gita can be as well accom- 

pHshed by repeating “Gita,” * c Gita” — Gi-ta- 

* 

gi-ta-gi-ta v ten times ; it virtually comes to be 

" ty&gi? x ' Jy&gy” which means one who has 
given up the world for the sake of God. 



Collected and adapted fr 
krishna ’ by M, 






‘ The Gospel 



o£ Sri Rema- 



in one word, tlie Git*! says, "Give up,”- — 

• • / 

give tip the world both outwardly and from 
tiie mind. 



Chaitanya Deva in the course of his 

pilgrimage through the Southern part'd of 

• # •• • • 

India ( Deccan ), came across a certain devotee 
who was in tears all the while that a Paildk 
was reading from the Gha. Now, this devote 
knew not even the letters. He could not 
follow a single text of tire Gita. Upon 
being asked why. lie shed tears, he replied, 
“ It is indeed true that I do not kuaa&& 
word of the Gita. But all the while thrift ft 

t * 1 * 

was being read I coidd not help seeing with 
my inner eye the beautiful form of my Lord 
Sri Krishna, seated before Arjuna m a 
chariot on the field of Kuril ksketi$* riild 
giving out all those sublime thought*, know*! 
as the Gita, This it was which filled lay 
eyes with tears of joy and love. 

Tins man who knew not letters had tlio 

Highest Learning, for he had a pure love for 

• • • 

God aud could realise Hinx 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 




W HEN the doctrines of Hinduism can 

be formulated with sufficient breadth 
and clearness, it will doubtless be found that 
they furnish a key to the laws of thought, 
in all directions. For the emancipation of 
man by his induction into constantly-widen- 
ing ideas, is the real motive of Hindu 
speculation, and is the unspoken effort in 
every scheme of learning, the world over. 
The source of Buddhism in Hinduism is no- 
where better illustrated than in the opening 
words of the Dhammapada : “ All that we 

v ib > 

are is the result of what we have thought. 
It is founded on our thoughts. It is made 
up of out thoughts.” In all the world, only an 
Indian thinker would have dreamt of basing 
a religious system on this solitary truth. 

— In the great body of observations, which 
tiave become current in India as religious 
doctrines, none is more interesting or more 
difficult to unravel than that which deals 

w it h Git ) u - bhakti. 

That in order to reach a given idea, 

one must hold the mind passive to ' the 

teacher of that idea, at the same time 

that one offers him personal service, is a 
truth which has only to be tested, to be 

believed. But we shall make a mistake if 

we think that it applies only to religions 

teaching, just as we shall make an equal 

mistake, if we call a man our guru , for the 

simple reason that he teaches us a series of 

facts which have a religious colour. 

We must turn a receptive attitude to all 
truth. We must be respectful to all from 
whom we learn. Age, rank, and relationship, 
ought all to constitute claims on our deference, 
but nothing should win from us the deep 
passivity that we yield to character and 
learning. Amongst all who teach us, there 



will be one whose own personality is h!s 
greatest lesson. He, and he alone, is the 
Guru. He alone represents that particular 
patli along which our own experience is to 
lead us. And the correspondence between 
us is one so secret to the son!, that it is not 
necessary that he should be known by name 
to our neatest and dearest. But in everything 
that we make our own, even the most secular 
knowledge, we must constantly remember 
t lie source from which we received it. Every 
one tiiat we meet must appear before ns as 
a possible giver of knowledge. We should 
be on the watch for the realisations that 
each matt has been able to reach. Tints a 
habit of attentiveness, respect for the knowl- 
edge and opinions of others, and an expecta- 
tion of new truth, are all marks of one who 
is accustomed to inix in cultivated society. 
Nor can there possibly be a greater mark of 
vulgarity and want of fine associations, "than 
self-opinioitatedness, and forgetfulness of 
seniority in ideas. 

Temptations to such errors meet young 
men at every step, in a generation that takes 
np a new idea. The fact that they have 
departed from the paths of their fathers, 
blinds them to tiie other fact that outside the 
special point of departure, their fathers are 
apt to have greater wisdom than they ; that 
even in the new idea itself, they have their 
own elders and betters; that in any case, the 
idea is not worth much, if it cannot deepen 
their appreciation of social cohesion and of 

w 

the older culture they have left. Yet by such 
heedlessness and loss of delicacy, a youth 
only succeeds in shutting the doors of fine 
society against himself. He is tried once, 
and allowed thenceforward to associate with 
his inferiors'.* His superiors "find him in- 
tolerable, A young man, with a hearty belief 




WIND AND LYRE 







in his own leadership, is a social nuisance. 
The great impulses are calling for disciples , 
for martyrs, for trembling, self-devoted 
service, in which eagerness and humility bear 
equal parts. Those who are ready to offer 

themselves as leaders can be hired behind 

% 

any counter, or in any barrack. Why, the 
king of the goondas can be bought, at a 
pinch I True leaders, we may understand once 
for all, are made, not born. They are made 
out of faithful followers. By much service, 
bv deep and humble apprehension, let us 
hasten to their making. 

“Every one makes shipwreck on the rock 
of a woiild-be-Guru-ism, ” said the Swami 
yivekananda, “ except those souls that were 
born to be Gurus.” Let us scourge the ambi- 
tion out- of ourselves then, for it is absent 
from none but these ! 

The Guru puts us in touch with all that 
Humanity has yet reached, in a given line. 
Through him, we enter into life spiritual and 
intellectual, as, through our parents, we 
received the human body. He represents to 
us alt that, up to his time, could be known. 

4 

It follows that the first of his qualifications 
was an unusual power of learning. 

The real object of universities is to train the 

student to learn. The fine intellectual leader 

* 

is he who learn most from a given circum- 
stance. The power of passivity is tlve highest 
mark of education. 

This passivity, however, is not stup'd or 
inert. It was not Arjuna alone who listened 
to Sri Krishna. His touch was felt and his 
words were heard bv the delighted horses, 

^ O J 

also. Nor must we forget that the sound- 
waves which make the Gita impinged upon 
the chariot itself. Chariot, horses, and man, 
all heard, but was there no difference between 
their three forms of passivity ? Nay, two men 
%iU themselves hear differently.' Nothing 



is more crude than an ill-timed activity. But 
the passivity that marks our advance, is 
intensive , not idle, and contains within itself 
the fruit of all our struggles in the past. 

It is the power of the Guru that is the 

force behind onr realisation. Whatever be 

the line of onr effort, it would amount to 

very little, if we had to go out into the” 

wilderness and begin all over again, as 

isolated hints, the discoveries of man. Any, 

significance that we have, comes from our 

place at the end of the ages, our place at 

the dawning of to-morrow. This place is 

given u.s by our solidarity with the Guru t and 

by nothing else. The more we know, the 

more infinitesimal will onr own contributions 

to human knowledge appear to us. The 

more we know, the more will history speak 

to ns in trumpet-tones, the more full of 

meaning will the acts of great men become to 

us, the more shall we see ourselves to be 

striving with difficulty to see as our leaders* 

saw, to be making only a new attempt on 
his behalf. 

And when we have identified ourselves 
with him, in perfectness of union, then, and 
then alone, shall we forget the Guru and be 
made free. For knower, known, and knowing, 
sited 1 be one. 

WIND AND LYRE 

BY EDWIN MARKHAM 
Thou art the wind and I the hue ; 

«• y 

Strike, O Wind, on the sleeping strings— 
Strike till the dead heart stirs and sings 1 
I am the altar and thou the fire r 
Burn, O Fire, to a whitened flame — . 

Burn me clean of the mortal blame l 

I am the night and ihon the dream r 
Touch me softly and thrill me deep. 

When all is white on the hills of sleep. 
Thou art the moon and I the stream : 

Shine to the trembling heart of me. 

Light my soul to the mother-sea. 
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XXVIII. 

HIS METHOD OF TRAINING A WESTERN 

WORKER, 

W'HE Swami had once asked Pavhari 

Baba of Ghazipur, What Was the 
secret of success in work ? and had been 
answered, "To make the end the means, 
and the means the end.” 

Tlris is a saying that one penetrates now 
and again for a moment, at long intervals. 
But if it signifies that the whole energy of 
tire worker should be concentrated on the 
fflfeans, as if these were the end, while that 
end itself is for the time being forgotten or 
Ignored, then it may be only another way 
of preaching the great lesson . of the Gita, 
**To action man has -a l ight : he has no right 
to the fruits of action” 

Gnr Master possessed, in a ‘wonderful 
degree, the secret of inspiring his disciples to 
attempt this ideal. He had hi.s own reasons 
which every Hindu will perhaps understand 
for feeling that a European who -was ‘to 
work on his behalf for .India must do so in 
the Indian way. And in this demand, while 
he never confused essentials and non- 
essentials, he regarded no detail as too 
trivial to be important. To eat only of 
approved foods, and to do this with the 
fingers, to sit and sleep on the floor, to per- 
form Hindu ceremonies, and bind oneself 
strictly by the feelings and observances of 
Hindu etiquette, were all, to his thinking, 

means of arriving at that Indian conscious- 
ness which would afterwards enable one to 
orientate oneself truly to the Indian aspects 
of larger questions, Even so trifling a matter 
&s the use of lime-juice and powdered lentils, 



instead of soap, appeared to him worthy 
of thought and effort. Even the caste- feelings 
that seemed crude must be appreciated and 
assimilated. It was tacitly understood that, 
the time might someday come, when one 
would be free of all these, even as he waa 
free; but the emancipation won by going 
through an experience is very different from 
the blindness that ignores or despises! 

The Swami was remarkable,, however, in 
his power of imparting the ideal with * 
custom. To this day, one shudders at 
impurity and roughness of blowing out a 
light; while to put on a s4n\ and veil the 
head, is always to strive for the mood of 
passive sweetness and acceptance, rather thait 
that of self-confident aggression, For in’ how 
far this symbolism of externals is a fact* of 
common Indian perception, we are not, 
perhaps*, quite prepared to understand! 
M Never neglect to lower it,” said the moult 
Sadammda to me once, of this particular 

garment. ‘ 4 Remember that in that white 

• • • • * 

veil lies the half of Saintliness!” 

In all this, one was led along the path 
that one knew already to be right, {f the 
student was to solve any problem of I mlfiMl 
education, it was essential that there slidCIW 
first be experience of the humbler routine of 
teaching ; and for tins the supreme and 
essential qualification was to have looked at 
the world, even if only for a moment, through 
<the eyes of the taught. Every canoil bf 
educational science proclaims this fact, 
4 From known to unknown,’ ‘from simple to 
Complex,’ 4 from concrete to abstract,’ and the, 
very term 4 education ’* itself, are all words 

* bit. I lead <w%. 
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wily, on the Ups of those who can form no 
idea of tlie world as the pupil sees it, or the 
aims to which he would fain be aided to 
climb. To teach against the aspirations of 
the taught, is assuredly to court ill results 
instead of good. 



What was startling in the Swami's disci- 
pline was his instinctive assumption that the 
Indian consciousness was built up on the 
thousand and one tiny details of Indian 
daily life. Loo! <ing closer, one saw that tin’s 
had been the method pursued by Sri Rama* 
khslimi. Whenever he desired to apprehend 
ft new idea, he had adopted the food, clothes, 
language, and general habits of those who 
held it. lie had not merely attempted to 
approximate to them in the use of a few 
religious formulae. 

But Vivekananda was too great an educa- 
tor to disregard the freedom of the disciple, 
even in such matters as these. The aim was 
revealed only little by little, and always on 
the basis of some attempt already made.. It 



Vvas true that he was perpetually testing 
purity of motive, always on his guard against 
the possible intrusion of self-interest, in him- 
self or in others. “ I trust no one,” lie said, 
“because I do not trust myself. How do I 
know what I may become, to-morrow ? ” But 
it was also true that it was not in in's nature, 
as he said once, to interfere with liberty, even 
to prevent mistakes. It was for him to point 
out the source of an error, only when it had 



been committed. 



Dining the first six months of 1899, I 
dined occasionally with people of various 
classes, both Indian and European, in 
Calcutta. This fact always caused the Swami 
uneasiness. He feared a revulsion, probably, 
against the extreme simplicity of orthodox 
Hindu life. Undoubtedly also he thought a 
strong reaction possible, in favour of the 
associations of one’s birth.- He had seen a 
great religious movement shattered in the 

T*" 

’Social ambition of a 




woman of over-much refinement Vet he 

never interfered with me in this matter, though 

a single word of authority would have beet* 

enough at any time to have ended it. Nor 

did he ever show his disapproval. He took 

an interest, on {he contrary, in every exs 

perience that one brought to his notice. He 

would in a general way express his fear, or 

utter a grave warning, not a.t the time under-. 

stood, about ‘ loaves and fishes’. But seeing 

*>| 

perhaps, that there was a genuine need to 

form a concept of the whole synthesis of 

classes and interests in Modern India, h« 

gave way completely to his disciple, ancj 

allowed the course of enquiry to pursue its 
own path. 

It was only on the ship, during the voyage 
to England, that he fully expressed tlie ideal 
that was in him. “ Von must give up alf 
visiting, and live in strict seclusion,” he saicl 
one day, as he discussed the future of th$ 
women’s work. “You have to set yourself 
to Ilinduise your thoughts, your needs, youf 
conceptions, and your habits. Your life* 



internal ami external, has to become all tha$ 
an orthodox Hindu Brahmin Bralmra^haj-tfjj’j? 
ought to be. The method will come to you, 
if only you desire it sufficiently. But you 
have to forget your own past , and to cause it 
to If forgotten. You have to lose even its 



memory ! ” 

Never was monk more passionately mo 



nasfic than Vivekananda, for all his apparent 



ease and fearlessness. Yet here, in (he case 
of a worker, he knew how to substitute fo# 
the walls of a convent, the Indian people an 4 
their life. Tin's lias sometimes appeared t<i 
me the greatest manifestation he gave, of hi* 
genius. “We shall speak to ail men,” h* 
said once, “ in terms of their own orthodoxy# 
and went on to picture a branch; of- fchf 
Indian Orders in tike English Church, wearing 
the yellow garb, going barefooted, pjiaetisuig 
the extreme of asceticism, and standing 
always for the supreme truth of jhe inter- 



related ue$s pjf>U 
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In the special case of the Indian conscious- 
ness, however, his ideal was by no means 
limited to a strenuous aspiration. Step by 
Step, point by point, lie gave, as details of 

Hltfclit* etiquette, .those instructions which it 

> • * 

is customary in Europe to offer the religions 
Tiovice. It was in this way that he laboured 
to overcome that restlessness and emphasis 
t)f Western manners, which appears to the 
Eastern mind* so crude. The constant ex- 
ftfeSSHJii of feeling, whether of pain, admira- 
lion, or surprise, was to him shocking. It 
Was not necessary to stigmatise it as 
Irreligious, for it was ill-bred. The oriental 
fcXpects of a matt, that he should feci, and 
keep Iris feeling to himself. Any constant 
Jttinting-out of the curious or the beautiful 
appears to him an unwarrantable intrusion 
tm the privacy and self-directed ness of 
thought. Yet that the desired repose of 
maimer Hf not conceived of as merely idle, is 
Seen in the case of that sage who was asked 
by a certain king to tell him about God. 

What is He like? Wliat is lie like?" And 
the saint replied, 41 All this time I was tell- 
ing you, O king! For silence is His name!" 

This was a point on which the Swami was 
exacting. He would impose on the European 
disciple tong periods of severe restraint. 
^'Struggle to realise yourself," he said on 
a certain occasion, 44 without a trace of 
emotion ! " 

Watching the fall of dead leaves once, in 
lire stillness of an autumn evening, he did not 
deny that there was poetry in the sight, but 
be declared that mental excitement, roused 
by \Vhat was merely an event of the external 
sense-world, was childish and out of. place. 
'Alt Western people, he said, had to learn the 
great, lesson, of holding, experience and 
< motion apart.'. 44 Watch the fall of the leaves, 
but gather the sentiment of the sight from 
within, at some later time ! ” 

This is neither more nor less than the 
feoaveutuai doctrine of recollect ed ness and 
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peace, as known in Europe. Is it also a 

* 

subtle fbethod of evoking creative faculty?' 

Does it point to a poetry which holds the' 

, » 

world as a vast symbol, yet thrones the 
intellect high above the senses? 

Carrying the q lies! ion out of the S}ihdF$M>f 
mere good-breeding, and mental discipline, 
and framing the same truth again in terms of 
the spiritual life alone, the Swami would 
speak with horror of that bondage which 
shows itself in the quest of subtle met a* 
physical pleasures. In all ulealism, he would 
say, lies the danger of idealising merely what 
we have reached. Such 44 covering ol a 
corpse with flowers" would sooner or later 
mean, when realised in practice, the abandon- 
ment of the People, and tire destruction of 
the work. Only they could he faithful who 
were beyond temptation, followers of the 
pure idea, regardless of self. 

44 Mind I "lie said, as he talked of future 
methods, 4 * No loaves am! fishes! No glamour 
of the world! AH this must be cut short. 
It must be rooted out. It is sentimentality,— 
the overflow of the senses. It cotQffr to ftNi 
in colour, sight, sound, and associations. 

Cut it off. Learn to hate it. It is utter 
poison l " 

( To be continued). 



THE LIVING WORD. 

In sacred books vve read how God did speak 
To holy men in many different ways; 

But hath the present age no God to seek ? 

Or is God silent in these latter days? 

The Word were but a blank, a hollow sound, 

If He that spake it were not speaking still, 

If all the light, and all the shade around* 

Were aught but issues of Almigfify WtfT. 

* 

So then, believe that every bird that sings. 

And every flower that stars the fresh, green sod* 
And every thought the happy summer brings 
To the pare spirit, is a word of God. 

HAKTunr C&Jisxmat* 



RELATION OF MAN TO GOD. 



AN, as Addison puts it, is a social animal ; 
hence his existence corresponds to a 
bundle of relations that claim recognition to the 
lull, to make his civic life praiseworthy. Society 
is the net of this co-relationship, and the main 
"function of sociology is to formulate the relation 
that exists between man and man. Apart from this 
there is another fabric of relationship that runs 
as warp and tvoof of man’s existence, which though 
subtle and transcendental by its nature, is none 
the less potent in moulding bis life; rather, I 
should say, it is the most dynamic force which 
plays a prominent part in his nature, when fully 
recognised. It is die relation man bears to God, 
the essence of all existence. And religion seeks 
to model this relation. We shall iry here to under- 
stand it— first from its objective standpoint, or 
ii&t which a Bhakta holds; and then from its 
subjective point, or that which a Jnanin affirms. 

Though Ins contact with the objective world 
man feels a kinship to it, ami intuitively seeks 
to know the essence of all this stupendous 
existence, of which he forms a component part, 
and calls it by the name, God or Ishvara. 

Nurtured in society, the mind of man cannot com- 
prehend any kind of sweet relationship, and conse- 
quent happiness, other than those of father, mother, 
husband, wife, friend, child, master, servant, ami so 
on. So his relation to God he tries to understand 
in one of these aspects. And with the diversity of 
temperaments comes the diversity of relationship he 
holds to Him. But whatever be die individual aspect, 
there is in any of these one common significant 
feature, which at its culmination breathes extreme 
selh4*&®tf<m ftt the altar of the ideal, or as the 
Bliakti-Munansa has it, “ ” — Supreme 

devotion to God. 

In the religion of the Hindus, there is a brilliant 
variety of all these relationships with the Divinity : 
such as, the SaktaS call It Mother ; Shaivas call 
It Father , Vaishnavism holds up to its devotees 
the relations of husband, triend, master, child, etc. ; 
$lW. wjbippers of Surya and Ganesli again 
call It the Lord of spheres. Again, to Christendom 



It stands as the Father-in-Heaven-*— Christ him- 
self was, so to say, an incarnation of filial love; 
To die Muslims, It is the Parental Guardian, 
the Divine Master , — Khuda Hajiz — though Haarat 
Mahotnmed himself bore a mixed feeling’of-fvtettd 
and servant towards Allah Akbar; lienee lie was 
called llabibulla (friend of God). But the 
soul of all these different ideas- is that ‘ 1 
or supreme devotion, — which leads in every case 
to that same self-assimilation of the ideal. In 

V 

describing the different forms i»n which the Lord 
may be worshipped, Narada, the author of die 
Bhakti-sutras, states that they are the diverse forms 
of the same supreme love. 

Thus man proceeds with all these human 
feelings to his God ; and as they grow more and 
more intense, so do proportionately drop away 
the denotative adjuncts of his relationship, be- 
cause the intensity of feeling leads to the cow* 
cent rat ion of mind, i. e., centralisation of thoughts 
on one attribute to the exclusion of all others ; 
and as such, to the meditative man, the Object of 
meditation reveals gradually His subtler feature, 
and ultimately dawns on the mind the conception 
that “ He is All,” and die devotee realises in his 
heart of hearts — 



crwifircM^: rfrorwi 
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“All this is His face, all this His head and 
shoulders; He is in the heart of ail; He is 
pervading all ; the Lord of all ; and as such, He is 
the Jndweller of all in die form of Blessedness.” 
Thus the devotee through his extreme love Sees 
Him in the heart of all as well as in himself, sees 
Him pervading all as well as his own self. Then 
the mind becomes as the Bhakii-sutra says 
“of That form.” Finally, the crow mug p&nt 
of Bhakti is reached when his miad.or psrsoaal 
ego loses its separate identity in the universality 
of Being. His own petty subjective ego vanishes, 
and along with it the whole world vanishes also 
from him. This fact is testified to in the lives of 
all great devotees, and in the scriptures as well, 
This is beautifully told in the Bhagavatam, by the 
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devout Narada, in the delineation of his own former 
life to Vvasa 

“There, day by day, I heard heart-ravishing 
episodes of Krishna by the favour of those 
Who used to sing them. And so hearing these, 
word by word, through my reverence, my intense 
love arose for Him-Whose-Giory-is-Loving. 

“Then arose in me, who had gained a passionate 
longing for Him, the unshaken conviction by which 
this universe appeared as real and unreal, being 
created by my own illusive power, I who am the 
Supreme Brahman.” 

Again this fact is more vividly put before ns 
by the greatest of all devotees, Hanuman, when he 
said, “When I see myself, O Rama, as this body, 
then I am Thy servant ; when again I feel that I 
Bin the individualised Jiva, then I am a part of 
Thine; but with the consciousness of me as the 
Soul of all beings, comes the firm faith that I am 
no oilier than Thee.” Again the very same truth 
We meet with in the Bhagavatam where it 
mentions about the Gopikas, when they in their 
intensity of feeling, thinking- themselves as 
Krishna, are imitating His actions. It is a fact, 
that intense love brings the feeling of unification. 
And this is clearly stated in the Taniras as the last 
and the highest stage of Bhakli, and therefore the 
best form of worship : — 

srErcr «£3ff t 



“Image-worship is the lowest form; counting 
beads and chanting hymns are of the middle 
stage; mental worship is much higher; but the 
finest and highest of all worship is the conscious- 
ness of unity, that ‘ I am He.' ” The lives of 
many of the Christian saints of the West, of 
the Sutis among the Muslims ; and of hundreds 
of Bhaktas in our own land, stand before us 
to bear testimony to what the Vedas declare, — 

— “ The knower of Brahman 
verily becomes Brahman.” Then the idea of “I” 
tnd “Thou” vanishes, and the undifferentiated 
bliss which the Bhakta is immersed in, he can- 
not describe in words; it becomes “like the taste of 
a dumb man 

So we see, the relation between God and man 
may be developed to the point where it breaks off 
or transcends all limits, and can be avowed as 



— “ Thou art That”; just the same truth 
the subjective analysis of a jnanin reveals to him; 
and the same avowal we get from ids lips when 
he utters every day, f 

efatf I — “I am that. Brahman whose Form is 
Knowledge absolute* Bliss absolute and Existence* 
absolute.” 'Hie difference does not lie in the 
end, but only in the means; while one’s is 
the direct method, the other's is the indirect. 

When a Vedantin says ar g r nfe b” he does 

% 

not thereby mean that he, as an individualised 
ego, is that Impersonal God, the unindividualised 
Brahman; but what 'he means is, that when 
those denotative adjuncts that individualise the “I,” 
as the I-so-aml-so are taken away, then what re- 
mains is the same as that which is connoted by 
or Brahman, which is devoid of all personal 
attributes. Many may think it absurd ; because 
they say that if the “ I' '-ness of “ I ” is gone, what 
remains, must be, nothing! Apparently it may 
seem so, but. in reality it is not. The Vedantin 
does not want to destroy the “ F'-ness of “I,” 
but he wants to do away with the subjectivity of “I.” 
Let us take for instance, a piece of white paper; 
we differentiate it from other things by its name 

and form ( and ^ ). The name “ paper " is 

■ 

conventionally given to it by our own mind; 
so if we take it away, the substantia of the paper 
will remain unaffected, all the same, in itself. 
Again, the form which consists of whiteness, 
thinness, solidarity, etc., is also nothing but the 
different modes of sensation caused by the substantia 
of the piece of paper in our own perceptive organs. 
Hence, if the form, as such, be taken away 
from it, its existence will not be affected in the 
least; only, no longer will it appear in the mm*L 
So we see, if the concretising perceptivity of the 
objective world be taken away, then what remains, 
is one undifferentiated mass of abstraction. The 
same is the case with the individualised “I,” 

when we closely examine it. What makes the 

• * 

" 1 ” an individual subject? One would say, it is 

in the consciousness of itself ; but that does not 

clear the point ; it is only begging the question. 

This separate, changeful perception of ego is 

not the real “ I,” but it is superimposed ; because 

there comes a state, when the “I” remains, but 
tiie individualistic consciousness is absent,— as in 
deep sleep ; there “ I ” remains in its abstract form. 
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ami all that personifies thle u I ” — i. e., the different 
•mentalities — remain in the * { I” In nascerh condi- 
tion. Pointing to this slate* Sruti sdys, — fm. 

*T ft !P5ST;I 

“All these creatures, though daily going into this 
'World of Brahman find It not, — being covered by 
ignorance.” 

Nbw, when the subjectivity of the subject goes 
away, and the objectivity of the object, what 

Remains is that ^ — “ One undivided 

Existence Absolute,” one undivided- — because Abso- 
lute Existence cannot be two. 

God, according to our conception and definition 
of Him, is the Guiding Principle and Essence 
of this objective world ; at the same time He 
lives in me also. He is the common factor, as it 
were, of both the subject and the object. 

The very same thing we will see, if we view 
it from the standpoint of a transcendentalist. The 
World, -as it appeals to me, is an a priori form of 



perceptions; therefore it is wholly my representa- 
tion of the “ Thing-in-Itself,” and It is in me. 
Hence, any ruling principle of the world which is 
nothing but its own modulation, must belong 
a priori to the intellect. So the “Thing-in-Itself” 

absolute as It is, cannot be differentiated from me. 

6 

So it follows that the same One Absolute 
Existed se is appearing as God through the 
objective, and as “I” in the subjective, aspect of 
the whole creation. This is the eternal relation 
between God and man. This absolute unity in 
its seemingly relative duality is the central theme 
of all the scriptures. Whether a Bhakta say$, 
“ I and my Father are one;” or “ ThoU art in me, 
and I am in Thee,” or a Vedantin says 

it does not matter much; because it is the 
one Reality, only vested in so many verbal garbs. 
“ He is the most blessed in the three worlds, who 
can realise it in his heart of hearts. ;> 

BrahmachaRi Tejnarayan, 
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14 Grey Co At gardens. 

Westminster. S. W. 
11th Nov. ’90. 

Dear A -* 

I shall most probably start oil the i6th of 
December, or may be a day or two later. I go 
from here to Italy, and after seeing a few 
places there, join the steamer at Naples. * * 
The first edition of Raja Yoga is sold out, 
and a second is in the press. India and America 
are the biggest buyers. * * 

Yours &<Jij 

Vlvekananda. 

LVI. 

89 Victoria Street, 
kondort. S. irV. 

20th November ’90. 

Dear A 

■ • • • 

I am leaving England on the 16th of 
December for Italy, and shall catch the 
German Lloyd S. S. Prinz Regent Leopold at 
Naples. The steamer is due at Colombo on the 
: 1 4 -th of January next. I intend to see a little 
of Ceylon, and shall then go to Madras. 

* * Mr, S — -, and his wife are going to start 
a place near Almora in the Himalayas which 
I intend to make my Himalayan Centre, 
‘as well as a place for Western disciples to 
live as Bfahmacbarlns and Sannyasins. 
Goodwin is ati unmarried young man who is 
going to travel and live with me, lie is like a 
a Saunyasin, 



I am very desirous to reach Calcutta be- 
fore the birthday festival of Sri Ramakfislina. 
.;..-,.My present plan of work is to start two 
centres, one in Calcutta, and the other in 
Madras-, in which to train up young preach- 
ers. I have funds enough to start the one 
in Calcutta, which being the scene of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s life-work, demands my first 
attention. As for the Madras one, l expect 
to get funds in India. 

We will begin work with these three 
centres ; and later on, we will get to Bombay 
and Allahabad. And from these points* if 
the Lord is pleased, we will invade not only 
India, but send’ over bands of preachers 
to every country in the world. That should 
be our first duty. Work on with a heart, 

* * Now we luiVe got one Indian maga- 
zine in English fixed. We can start some 
in the vernaculars also;..... * Papers of this kind 
are supported by a little circle of followers,..* 
The Indian papers are to be supported by 
the Indians. Lo make a paper equally 
acceptable to all nationalities, means a staff of 
writers from all nations, and that means at 
least a hundred thousand Rupees a year. 

* * You must not forget that my interests 

are international and not Indian alone. * * 

Miss M. Noble of Wimbledon is a great 

Worker* * * 

With all love and Blessings y&Urs &c., 

Vivekananda. 
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HAGAVAN SRI RAMAKRISHNA'S BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL. 



AT THE MATH, BELUR 

HE seventy-sixth birthday of Bhagavan 
Sri Ramakri.shna Deva, according to the 
Hindu calendar, fell on Monday, February 
22nd ’09 ; and on this auspicious day the 
ceremony of Tithipuja was performed. 

The Photograpli daily worshipped inside 
the Temple was tastefully decorated and 
placed on the silver Singhasan (throne). 
•Heaps of the choicest flowers, incense and 
other articles of worship, on shining copper 
and brass utensils, were to be seen in their 
proper places from an early hour in the 
morning. The morning worship consisted of 
Ptya with flowers &c., and offering of enormous 
dishes of peeled and cut fruits, dried fruits 
and baskets filled with sweets. These were 

* • 1/ 

afterwards distributed to the assembled 
•worshippers. 

Then commenced the great Pujaof the day, 
a worship, the most significant feature of 
which was a unique all-embracing spirit never 
to be found elsewhere. Every manifestation 
of that One All-pervading, and All-blissful 
Spirit, known by different names in different 
times and places,— every Incarnation re- 
vealed to man, — was recalled in devout 

► < 

worship that day by the disciples of Rama- 
krishna in fervent memory of Him who in 
mercy manifested Himself to proclaim the 
Great Truth in words, actions and life. It 
was late in the afternoon before this wor- 
ship could be finished, and it was followed 
by offerings of cooked food of various kinds, 
and brought to a close by the imposing 
ceremony of the Aratrika. The Prasad was 
then distributed to the assembled devotees, 

t 

numbering about five hundred. 

At nightfall there was the usual evening 
Aratrika to Rauiakrishtia before a throng 
devout worshippers who filled the 



corridors of the beautiful Temple-house. The 
majority of the assembled people had by 
this time taken their leave, crossing over to 
Calcutta or going to neighbouring places. 
.Still there remained a goodly number, some 
of whom were to be found in meditation in 
the temple, others listening in groups to the 
spiritual talks of the Swainis, here and there, 
some were engaged in devotional music 
elsewhere, and all were supremely happy 
with everything and with themselves! If 
There was any one feature common to all 
at the Math on that memorable day, it was, 
perhaps, the indescribable animated tranqui- 
lity — contradictory as this may sound — • 
expressed on the face of everyone and every- 
thing the eye rested upon. The sky with 
its two-days-old crescent of a moon, the 
gentle murmurs of the rippling Mother 
Ganges, the subdued whisper of the gently- 
rustling leaves, the soft breath of the new 
blossoms of the mango trees,— all were in 
harmony with each other, and seemed imbued 

With the spirit of the day — the Divine 
worship. 

After 10 P. M., commenced the worship of 

A 

the Sakti in Her manifestations as the ten 

Mahdvidyas. Some of the senior Swamis of 

the Math and a few young Sadhus, who had 

fasted throughout the day and night, solemnly 

conducted the Puja. It was about 3 A. M rl 

when the ceremony was brought to a close 
with tlie performance of Hoina % 

The following Sunday, February 28th, was 
the day on which the public festival or 
Mahotsab was celebrated. From an early 
hour in tlie forenoon, crowds of people began 
to pour* in from all sides, on foot, by boat, 
by steamer, and a few in carriages. An 
extensive Shamiana was spread over the 
.middle of , tlie -Math Maidatf, underneath 
which a large oil-painting of Bhagavan Sri 
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Ramakrishna Deva was placed on a beauti- 
fully decorated wooden StHgkasan . At the 

foot of this was placed a similar painting 

% * 

of Swami Vivekananda, in standing posture, 

• • a 

with shaven head, and a staff in his hand. 

Numerous Sankirtan parties came in 
batches throughout the day and sang the 
flame of the Lord under this Shamiana, and 
Went round the Math grounds, singing, 
dancing, and playing on the music. Others, 
with up-to-date musical instruments, occupied 
the tents erected for them, and from time 
to time sang in chorus to the accompaniment 
of music. One party consisting of two dozen 
gentlemen dressed in Sannyasin’s garb and 
with the matted hair on the head, like followers 
of Siva, sang, in alternate batches, the name 
of Kali the Mother, which was greatly 
appreciated. Another group of young boys, 
dressed as Krishna and Balaram with the 
shepherd boys of Brindavan, were singing 
pastoral songs and dancing. One man, in 
colloquial extempore verses, to the music of 
drums and bells, was reciting stories from the 
Puvanas, before an admiring audience. 

All the while the young Sadhus and 
Brahmacharins of the Math, assisted by 
many young men, were profuse in their 
attentions to the visitors, and were busily 
engaged in distributing Prasad to the vast 
concourse of men and women. This distribu- 
tion began shortly before noon and continued 
till five in the afternoon or longer ; by which 
time the heaped-up masses of Khichuri, 
vegetable curry, chutney, loochies and sweets, 
which had filled up two large sheds in the 
corner of the Math Maidan were all con- 
sumed. Drinking water was stored in groups 
of large earthen jars in several places, and 
sherbet was freely offered to anyone who 
called for it. 

The total number of people at the festival 
it is difficult to estimate, inasmuch as parties 
of men and women were constantly coming 
in and going away. At any one time the 



number must have been more than IO,GOO, 
and the total more than 20,000, almost all 0 1 
whom were provided with some Prasad. 



AT MADRAS 

The Madias Centre of the Ramakrishna 
Mission under the energetic direction of Swami 
Kamakrishnanandaji, is one of those where 
the birthday of Sri Ramakrishna Deva is 
always celebrated with special enthusiasm , 
but this year, owing to the presence of His 
Holiness, Swami Brahmanantlaji, President 
of the Mission, the observance of the 
anniversary was more than usually Impressive. 
The private celebration on the birthday 
proper, Feb. 22nd, assumed almost the 
proportions of a public function, so many 
friends gathered at the Math during the day, 
especially at the time of Hornet at 4 o’clock, 
after which a generous collation was served. 
A large number of gentlemen were also 
entertained at supper later in the everting, 
and until after midnight there was sacred 
singing and dancing. 

On the following Sunday was the putriTc 
celebration. Before eight o'clock in the 
morning Bhajan parties began to arrive at 
the Math, and throughout the forenoon the 
chanting of the names of the Lord continued 
before the large picture of Sri Ramakrishna 
Deva, which had been placed on a high plat- 
form at the end of the hall and completely 
embowered in flowers. Dinner was afterwards 
served to all who had taken part ; and thfo&gft- 
out the midday hours some 5,000 poof people 
were fed at a neighbouring market. Over 
50 young men chiefly Brill mans, volunteered 
to serve at the feeding, which shows how 
Swami Vivekananda’s eloquent preaching of 
Karma-yoga to the “young men of Madras ” 
is bearing fruit. 

The afternoon was filled by Harikatha or 
the telling of the story of “Lakshmana-Sakti," 
by Mr. M. K. Thathachariar, B. A., who inter- 
spersed his graphic account of the stirriqg 
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narratfve from the Ramayana with several 
original Sanskrit sing's. 

By the time the general meeting was 
convened at half past five there was scarcely 
an inch of space left in the hall, and its three 
doors and all its windows were blocked by 
the crowds standing outside. The chief 
feature of this part of the programme was an 
exceptionally instructive and thoughtful 
paper on ’‘The Realisation of Sri Rama- 
krishna Deva in the Light of Modern 
Psychology,” read by Dr. M. C. Nanjunda 
Rao, one of the leading physicians of Madras 
and an ardent friend and follower of Swam! 
Vivekananda. 

The lecturer began with the question : What 
is it that specially marks off Sri Rama- 
krishna Deva from the rest of humanity, and 
leads thousands of people the world over 
to worship him to-day as an Avatara, or 
Divine Incarnation? And he gave the 
answer not from the standpoint of personal 
conviction, but in the terms of the most 
recent enunciations of experimental psycho- 
logy, According to these, in the evolution 
of intelligence there are four distinct steps. 
Ill the earliest stage we find the embryonic 
perceptual mind, capable only of receiving 
impressions, as in the jelly-fish and lowest 
forms. of animal life. In the higher animals 
this has mind, or 

the stage of simpfe .consciousness, in which 
comes the power to project an image in 
Space and recognise external objects, The 
constant registration of these percepts and 
recepts leads again to the conceptual mind, 
or the stage of self- conscious ness, as we 
find It in the human being and which 
differentiates him from animals. But as the 
other stages fiaye their limit, each resolving 
into a new and higher stage ; so also this 
conceptual mind, as it grows more and more 
complex, gradually evolves into the supra - 
tfiWZptual or intuitional mind, the mind which 
js manifested amongst the liberated great 
oii&s of all religions.” 



Swami Vivekananda has clearly marked 
off these stages in man when he says : “ Mai* 
is a compound of animality, humanity and 
Divinity." AH men possess these three states of 
consciousness in a greater or less degree ; 
but as one state predominates over the other, 
men appear as more animal, more human, 
or more divine. The majority of mankind 
dwell on the plane of animal or simple 
consciousness, content to eat, sleep, prop agate, 
work and die. The self-conscious man has 
a more developed idea of the ego and is- 
capable of the power of abstraction. He is a 
needle pivoted on the fixed centre of his 

w 

self, but revolving freely as he is moved by 
his passions and desires. And lastly there 
are the very few who have passed into the 
larger or divine consciousness. They are 
still the needle, but magnetised and oscilla- 
ting no longer. They feel and act through 
their inner being only, and while the man of 
simple consciousness desires deeds and the 
man of self-consciousness turns to ideas; the 
supra-conscious or liberated man sees the 
end, aspires to God, inwardly perceives God 

and feels himself to be one with God. He is 
the Divine Man, the God-Man. 

Such was Sri Ramakrishna and it was this 
“Realisation which our Lord Sri Rama- 
krishna had which marked him off from 
the rest of humanity.” It came to him when 
he was still a little child, while walking one 
day through the corn fields of Annr in the 
neighbourhood of his village home, and 
often in later years did lie tell of it* Gw 
when he was speaking to his devoted disciple 
M.j he said : “ I do see that Being as a Reality 
before my very eyes! Why then should I 
reason ? I do actually see that it is the 
Absolute who seems to have become all 
things about us ; it is He who apparently 
appeareth as the finite soul and the phenome- 
nal world ! One must have an awakening 
of the Spirit within to see this Reality.” 

The Doctor reviewed at length all the 
signs of this state of Realisation, quoting from 
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both Oriental and Occidental authorities, 
and showed how all these Were strikingly 
manifest in the character, life, and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna Deva. But it is not 
possible within the limits of a short abstract 
to give an adequate idea of the exceptionally 
interesting and profound manner with which 
the lecturer handled his subject. 

The eminent lawyer* Hon; Mr. V. Krishna- 
sivamy Aiyar, who presided, in thanking the 
lecturer for his excellent paper, said that he 
had not had the privilege of knowing Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, but he had come 
in close contact with Swami Vivekananda, and 
from the great disciple he had been able to 
form some measure of the greatness of the 
Master, who was loved, revered and worshipped 
by him (Swami Vivekananda). Whether 
we called Sri Ramakrishna an Avatdra, or a 
God-infilled or God-illumined man, he con- 
tinued, mattered little, for all of those were 
equally manifestations of the Supreme ; but 
there could be no doubt from all that we knew 

of his life and character that Sri Ramakrishna 

• • 

achieved an all-embracing cosmic conscious- 
ness which made him one with the Supreme ; 
and as such He was a Divine manifestation, 
nay more, that He was God Himself who 
took the human form to help mankind, 
a God in the only sense in which we could 
know Him, arid therefore He was entitled 
fo our undivided admiration and worship. 

Aratrikam was then performed, and at its 
close Prasad was distributed. 

AT KAMARPUKUR 

This is the first year in which the anniver- 
sary was celebrated at the birthplace of Sri 
Ramakrishna in the village of Kamarpuknr 
on the. 13th of March last, and some devotees 
from Calcutta made a pilgrimage to the 
home of the Divine Teacher and its holy 
surroundings. Several local Sankirtan parties 
attended, and hundreds of the village people 
were sumptuously fed. 



AT THE RAMAKRISHNA ORPHANAGE, 

MURSHIDABAD 

The ceremony was observed on two 
consecutive days. About 1600 poor people 
were fed, besides many gentlemen. 



AT THE RAMAKRISHNA ADVAITA ASH RAMA, 

BENARES 

Besides Bhajan and Sankirtan &c., the 
Prasad was distributed to a large number of 
persons, and an address on the Life of Sri 
Ramakrishna was delivered. 



AT THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, DACCA 

The members assembled on the Janmatithi 
day at Sitanathji’s temple and |>erforme.d 
worship, A ratrika and Horn a. Songs and 
Sankirtan followed, and the whole day was 
spent in religious devotion. After the offering 1 
of special Bhoga, the Prasad was distributed 
to all present on the occasion. The public 
celebration took place on Feb. 28th, and there 1 
were chanting of Sanskrit hymns, singing, of 
devotional songs of the old poets, and 
distribution of Prasad. 



AT THE RAMAKRISHNA SEVA SH RAMA, 

ICA NIC HAL 

The birthday anniversary passed off with 
great rejoicing. Besides especial Puja, 
Bhoga and A ratrika more than one 
hundred Sadhtis were fed, and Prasad wq^ 
distributed to many poor people who gathered, 
on the occasion. 



AT SITABALDI, NAGPUR 

The anniversary was celebrated within- t&fc 
precincts of the temple of Muralidhar at 
Sangain. The programme of the day in- 
cluded a discourse on the life of Parama- 
hamsa Deva, Bhajan Kirtan, an^ feeding of 
the poor who numbered one thousand. 

AT OTHER CENTRE’S OF THE* RAMA- 

KRISHNA MISSION 

We have also received reports from various* 
other centres of the Ramakrishna Mission, at 
which the birthday anniversary was observed 
with joyous devotion and -religious fervour. 
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THE RAMAKRTSHNA MISSION FAMINE 

RELIEF REPORT 

( Jan. — Nuv. 1968. ) 

Thk Ramakrishna Mission has opened its 
Taniine relief works for four limes during the past 
thirteen years ( 1896-1908 ). The Report of the 
l£st year’s work is now published and can be had 
at the Math, Belur, Howrah. We need not enter 
into its workings in detail as our readers are 
sfl-vare of them from our pages ; we shall only 
tyanfijae ourselves here to tire mention of only.it 
few bare facts and methods, and the work done 
$1 "general at the several centres of 'relief. 

Relief was given to people in various forms, of 
Which the principal ones are the following : — 

(a) Relief given in the shape of weekly doles 
Of food grains; ( <*) Medicines and sick-diet; 
nursing of patients in especial cases, such as 
Cholera &c. ; (c) Distribution of clothing, old and 
new; (</) Helps in cash to poor respectable 
families, in various cases of extreme need ; ( e ) 
Supplying working materials for earning livelihood ; 
(./) Supplying food grains at a cheaper rate; (g) 
Supplying seed-grains at a cheaper rate during 
cultivation-season; (k) Employing people to re- 
pair the roads and embankments. Besides these, 
the workers started a temporary orphanage, a day- 
setoool, and a poor-house. 

We give here a summary of the work done in 
each centre, together with the expenditure incurred. 
The number of persons relieved as stated below, 
is made out of the total of the maximum number 
reached during each month under relief. 

Satpara 

5 persons relieved for 16 days in January. 

^ >» 7 >» 

Expenditure Rs. 65-9-0. 

Fatehpur 

• 

Ttrtfm'Teb. to Nov 5899 persons relieved; 

April ,, 354 persons cured in our 

Charitable Dispensary. 

May to Oct 95 orphan boys and girls 

were maintained in our temporary orphanage 
a»d tauj^t to read and write, besides receiv- 
ing moral training &c. 

From June to Nov ..135 persons maintained 

'm our Poor House at Nabba. 

The maximum number of labourers employed 
daily in the road and embankment repairs in the 
inlands in the Chilka Lake tracts was 250 in Oct. 
and 150 in Nov. 

Total Expenditure. ,,...Rs. 6669-9-3. 



Tit tip A 

From April to Nov 3259' persons relieved. 

„ May „ 337 persows cured in out 

Charitable Dispensary. 

Total Expenditure Rs. 3395-2-5* 

Puri 

The amount of Rs. 1250 received from the Collector 
of Puri for chari lable purposes was all spent in 
affording relief in various ways to- widows, orphans,- 
artisans, ploughmen &c. 

In May and June 42 persons cured in the 

cholera relief camp at Garh Krrshnaprasad, Port, 

Total Expenditure...... Rs. 50-12-0. 

Mdrshidabad 

AtSomepara...i92 5 persons relieved from Jl. to NoV^ 

At Mahula 1331 „ „ „ 

Total Expenditure Rs. 2699-1 5-Or 

J ESSO RE 

From 13th July to 16th Sept 61 persons relieved. 

Total Expenditure Rs. 72-0-0. 

Math, Belur 

Help in the shape of money, offered to respec* 
table indi\iduals who were reduced to extreme 
poverty, amounted to Rs. 70-10-0. 

Expenses incurred at the Math, the headquarter® 
of the relief operations, for the management of the 
entire work, was Rs. 298-9-2. 

The Famine Relief Fund Accounts 

Received by Balance of last famine R. A. P. 

account ... ... 1 24 20 

Received by total amount of dona- 
tions up to 3 1 st Dec. ’08. ... 15093 8 a 

Total Receipts Rs. ... 152 17 10 O 

Total Expenditure „ ... 14572 2 1 Q 

Balance in hand Rs. ... 645 7 a 

In conclusion, the Ramakrishna Mission refcord® 
its best thanks, and its deep debt of gratitude, to 
individual men and various societies, and to the 
public in general for their confidence in its works, 
and furnishing it with the means to serve God in 
poverty-stricken humanity. 

QUERIES 

Will anv of the readers of Prabuddha Bbarata 
kindly send to the Editor, detailed inforinatioiv 
about the following: — 

(1) Any four-headed Sliivas that they know of; 
the name of the temple and the place in whicl* 
they occur, &c. 

(2) Any places of pilgrimage, esp., small" 
ones, in the readers’ neighbourhoods, the occashaa* 
of pilgrimage, the object of worship, and the road 
on which the town or temple is situated. 

(3) "An account of the J amnashtami Puja , m 
it is celebrated in Madras, 
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NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

% 

( CULtEfr AND CONDENSED FROM VARIOUS SOURCE'S) 

In tlie New Ottoman Parliament, the total 
number of deputies will be 260, consisting 
of 213 Musalmans, 43 Christians and 4 
Israelites. 

The use of rat skins in various industries 

» • • , 

has created a demand in London alone to the 

% 

amount of nearly £ 50,000 a year. They are 
Used among other tilings for book-binding, 
photograph frames, purses, and for the thumbs 
of ladies’ gloves. 

Norway plants annually 1,500,00 trees to 

< % • • 

take the place of those consumed in the 
manufacture of wood pulp, which is one of 
■bpr chief articles of export. In 1905 she sold 
to other countries 487,580 tons, and the 
following year 557,358 tons. 

On December 2 occurred the ceremony of 
the enthronement of the infant Emperor of 
China, Pu-yi. In accordance with ancient 
custom, promotion of one degree was given 
to all officials, amnesty was granted to all 
offenders, bounties were bestowed on soldiers 
in the service of the Empire, and scholars were 
advanced one degree. 

Plutarch insisted that the work of 

* 

education, fn its widest sense is, above and 
beyond everything, a moral work which must 
reach the heart through the head ; and that 
time and effort are its necessary elements and 
indispensable conditions. He also pointed 
out that the mind of the young is a hearth to 
be heated not a vessel to be filled. 

SjVAMl Paramananda has established a new 
Vedanta Centre in Boston, and is meeting 
with great success in his work, He is hold- 
ing various weekly classes, not only in 
Boston, but also in neighbouring towns, and 
bis public lectures on Sundays are largely 



attended. We have no doubt that tins will 
prove one of the strongest Centres of the 
Ramakrishna Mission in America. 

We regret to announce the sad demise of 
the Swami Umauauda of the Ramakrishria 
Mission at the early age of 20. He died 
of small-pox at the Isolation Hospital at 
Bangalore, and during his illness was care? 
fully tended by Swami Atmananda. His 
remains were cremated with proper religious 
rites. He was full of the spirits of devotion, 
and service, and a strenuous worker of tb$ 
Ramakrishna Mission. 

At a recent meeting of the committee of the 

Association, for the Advancement of Scientific 

• % • 

and Industrial Education of Indians, lOO- 
studentswere selected for industrial education 
in foreign countries this year. Twenty scholar 
ships ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. ?5 pet 
month with passage were granted, and 80 mot# 
students were granted only passages. The 

• m v • ■ - 

scholars include some of the most brilliant 
graduates of the University of Calcutta, and this 
year’s last includes more brilliant graduates 
than the lists of the last four ye&rs? 

THERE will be a great pressure of work on 

the Ramakrishna Sevashrama during the 

Half-Kumbha .Mela, which commences by the 

middle of March and will last till the middle 
of April. 

The terrible scourge of fever which re?* 

cently made such havoc throughout all the 

principal places of the United Provinces, and 

Hardwar amongst them having had a severe 

visitation of it, has thoroughly exhausted all 

the medical stores and provisions of the 

Ashrama. The generous public are therefore. 

approached with the request to help £b 

replenish the exhausted means of this worthy 
Institution without delay. 

Money, medicines or provisions can be sent 
to Swami Kalyanananda, The Ra makrislina 
Sevashrama, Kankhal ( Dt. Saharanpur). 





THE foltewfrfg tec tu res witt be Tel i * 

Vei ed by Swam! Abhedananda at- the Vedanta 
Society erf London, 22, Conduit Street, W., 
beginning Tuesday, March 9th : — - 

Gontiiiitatiou of Course on the Bhagavath 
Gita, Tuesdays at 5.30 p. m. Continuation of 
Course on the Raja Yoga, Thursdays at 5.30 
p in. Class Lesson on Concentration* Friday 
mornings at 12 o’clock. 

A Course of five public lectures also will be 
delivered by Swatni Abhedananda, under the 
auspices of tire Vedanta Society of London, 
at Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
on Sunday mornings at II a, m n beginning 

March 7th, 

Subjects : 

March 7th ... Search after Truth. 

„ 14th ... Science and Religion. 

„ 2 1 st ... Spiritual Evolution of the Soul. 

„ 28th ... Science and Immortality, 

April 4-th ... Salvation through love. 

The syllabus of future lectures will be 
announced later on. 



WE have received the final report of the 
Bharat Famine Relief Fund Mandali, 
Hyderabad, Sind, from its worthy secretary, 
Mr. P. L. Vasvani. It is satisfactory to 
note that the total amount collected is Rs. 
14,072-14-1. Tile total amount disbursed is 
Rs. 11,545-10-11. The Mandali lias thus a 
balance of Rs. 2528-3-2, which is deposited 
in the People’s Bank, as reserve for future 
emergencies. The disbursement was as 
follows : — 

To Lala Lajpatrai ... ... Rs. 897 o 7 

„ The Ramakrisli.na Mission, 

Calcutta ... ... „ 2,328 $ o 

„ The Brail mo Samaj, Calcutta ,, 2,300 o o 
R.B. Buksbi Sohanlal, Lahore „ 700 o o 

Mr Mozumdar, Lahore ... „ 500 o o 

For Sind Distress through the 
Mandates kind helpers and 
workers ... ... „ 4,508 2 9 

To Hyderabad Deccan Flood 

Relief Fund ... ... „ 100 o o 

Matidali’s expense ... ... „ 162 2 7 



Total ... „ 11,545 10 II 



We cordially thank tile Mandali far the 
handsome help offered to the Ramakmlma 
Mission famine relief work. 



In the course of his speech at the birth- 
day anniversary meeting of the Colombo 
Vivekananda Society, Mudaiiyar R< C. KaiUsa 
Piilai, the Vice-President Who presided, 
referred to the Swaini Vivek'ananda's spirit o'f 
conquest and said, that he was a hero and a 
conqueror- — not a conqueror of territories 
beyond the seas, though lie set his foot- there, 
nor of dominions nearer home, though he 
walked them in his ascetic garb, but a con- 
queror of the hearts and minds of the peoples 
in the contemplative East and in the busy 
West. 

After dwelling oh the phenomenal success 
which attended the Swamiji’s appearance at 
the Chicago Parliament of Religions, and Ins 

subsequent work in America, Which, among 

% 

Olliers, completely changed the mistaken 
views of the West regarding the religions of 
the East, especially, Hinduism, the speaker 
referred to his mission in England and his 
return to India with Western neophytes, Ins 
triumphal march from Colombo to Alinora 
through every important town on his way. 
The Swamiji’s conquest of the Indian minds, 
he said, was even more surprising, in view of 
the many warring sects and sub-sects m 
India. They rose as one body, as they knew 
that the Swamiji returned, after placing the 
basic Vedic Religion at the front of civilisa- 
tion and learning in the West, and after 
drawing the attention of the world towards 
the sun-rising-East for light and liberatfofr, 
with captives from the land of conquest to 
work in the peaceful fields of our religion. 

He wound up his stirring address by stating 
that if that phase of the life of the Swamiji 
should be the polar star of their ambition, 
a new state of things could be brought 
about by each in his own sphere, and that the 
times needed it and each one of them rgas 
fit to do it; and therefore they should "awake, 
arise, and stop not till the goal is readied,” 
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XVI 6 , 

tftl <5* Pnrtha in this world \v the 

4i#the VTCg?: the Asuric and %T two 
ttJmffesb&ions of beings the divine ft£fCV: at 
fength Jfllte has been described of the 

AsurtcJt tram me »pj hear. 

There are two manifestations of beings in 
this world, the divine aod the Asuric. The 
rfivfine has been described at length ; hear 
flfora Me O P&rtlia of the Asuric. 

mSr m ieihrs w * fagt r qt r. « 

n riNi *if<i «rt < rr i> *t ?Ts ftrofc \m 

XVI. 7 

MB B WE The Asuric persons ilffa what tv 
iaSrand f5fSr trliat to' refrain from w not far: 



»wand fHfjSr ftliat to' refrain from if not 
KtlbW neither purity w nor 

conduct if V nor OCT truth is. 
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The persons of Asuric nature know not 
what to do and what to refrain from neither 
puriiv nor conduct nor* truth is in them. 

[WKbiiip do..„..fr<Jm\ What acts they should 
perfbrnfctd achieve tile end of man, nor what acts 
they should abstain from to avert evil. - ; 
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The'Amtverset^rarctJ ( is) without truth *r- 
&ou^£mom» basis ipfhiytMthout^a God 

bob t bv mutual union 

ir^B^lhi^for its cause^m^^ey 



sa y. 
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They say; " ThafamVerse is withoutlthith, 
wit Hoff t:( ufondO Jjws; withoutra God tmjmdji 
about by mutual 6m ion. with lust for its 
cause : whatelse ? 

[ Wtfkoutitruth : As we are unreal so this uni 
verse is unreal apu tlie sacred Scriptures that 
declare the truth are inreal 

WHa&tlsi i — but mst can be the cause of the 
umverstr? This ts tli£ view of the Lokayatlfcas the 
twtterWUsts:] 

«wf ffctregCT sitrwTHtss^nT: u 

otto spmrsfirar. lie.li 



XVI 9 . 
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■y^^holdm^ i^ff^y Crnihed 
fierce deeds'.^rfCiVn the enemies 
ViJSI^ for ( ns j destruction 
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s of: wealth -for .sensual 
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to the gratification of lusttrcffi?; addicted 
foul ipto a hell *rai% they fall. 

Bewildered by many a fancy; covered by 
the meshes of delusion, addicted to the 
gratification of lust they fall down into a 
foul hell. 
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^TOT^egr^TT i Seif-conceited haughty 

filled with the pode and inioxtca- 

tioJn of wealth' ^ they out Sf jTCtOTatf Qir flU* 

sacrifices in name 4 disregarding 
ordinance. they, perform 1 
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Self-conceited, haughty] filled \vitli tWfc 
pride and intoxication of wealth^they perform! 
sacrifices, ? ins iname, out of ostentation dis? 
regarding! ordinance ; 
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'Uiwi Egoism rar power Insolence »r hill 
h aYict Jtfpy wrath ■* and Wffcer J posses s ed oi 

Vdy; in, the bodies of otliers and in ihelr own »fP 5 t Me 
(the Seh within) hit mg (these > 

malignant people. 

v Pbssessed of egofstn* power, insolence; lust 
3 gP and wrfctli these malignant peo^le di ate Me 
Wy ((be^Self within) in tlifeir own bodies and 
those/of otliers. 
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Vt I maUcious*^W[ cruel i t jflMP t mom 
degraded df meit 'iRm^ evildoers in these 

wo/ufi^^flgj of Aturas info the Wombs 

Woniy mtii perpetttaUy RgPTTW tT) hurl 

These .-malicious aifd cruel evildoers, most 
degraded of men, I’.liurl perpetually into the 
wombs of Asuras o»1y, in tliese worlds 
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^spofiidelusion beings, a 



Prabtidd hai Bharata 



Wombs of~ ihi A suras : W ombs of the most cruel 
beings, as .tigers, snates etc, 
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AND THE NON-DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 



[ fs: Paths of Samsara passing through 
many a Hell 
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o son of Kunti vpj: deluded I T ^Hpf 

^gfV birth after birth *ng{| the Asuric lfrPT*[ 
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wombs WTOt obtaining *rn me not attain- 



ing JW-StilLjpci than, that ^ lower it fa con- 
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fion jfon they fall Into. 



Obtartnitwr_thc Asuric wombs, and deluded 
tiitli alter birth not attaining Me, they thus 
fall. Q sail of. Kunti into a still lower, 
condition 
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«RPf: Eust wtff; an^er ?pn and wt>T. greed ft 
this tripie/*Tt«*«. of hell fTt the gate HTT^nr 

ol tne s'elttftth! destructtve_ipTE these _spre three 
C one ) sffould forsake. 

TVinhs is this gate of hell, destructive of the 
seUU— IgSt naffer, and greed ; therefore one 
should forsakc,these three. 



Dis/ruc/rve c f thejulfe making the self fit for 
no numan end whatever. 
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The end of the Sixteeiulv* 
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XVII. 3. 

WTC# O descendant of BKarata of tkch 

varr ShraddhA fregt i TCT acco'ftft ng to.th* consti- 
tution of ( liis ) heart unfit is *m. the ;«*m 
■ST 7TKW- consists of Hiis > ShfidtlhA he/*«V& 
what ( his ) Shraddld s U: he tr* vcriivCt: thatfisV 

The Siitatidhd.qf each in according: to the 
constitution of Ins heart, O descendant of’ 

Bharata ; the man consists of hi* ShraddhA, 

. « 

He verily is what In’s ShraddllA is. 

r Constitution — the specific tendencies or Sams- 
karasr] — 

*repfr:*n fe * « Ki b v&mrmfei rranrr: * 
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m/Swtf- Sitvtc men fctrq- the Devas wy d t 
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worship OTBT the RAjaslc iftt | rfe the Vakshfu 
ana the- K&k!ilia$as- t *ra*Tihe others (fpftift the 
TAinasic WWT: menaJwnr the Pr*nps ttHmunj the 

hosts erf HhUtaS'^f and *ww4?Iwdr£hip. 
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SAtvic, men worsuip the OeyAS ; KAiasfc* 
the Yakslias. a»<l. .RiJkshasasd the. others— 
the T^masic ; men — tiie .IVetas and the hosts 
bCBJutta* 
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WIOTraSWr* uiven to oateomton thd egoism 
«T HUM^WTf^WP possessed vith tfcc ^ower of lust 
and attachment % whoj^prar: MAteiets W*!r men 

^Sssni> a t>ody t gf n i pre au dMti>rgans 

trdWtt that .dwells in the body within unt me 

Bharata 



men 















